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newspapers in doubtful districts. He paid certain lobbyists to work on
Ohio Congressmen and was later declared by a witness under oath to
have offered one bright young Ohioan $5,000 a Congressman if he
changed any votes.24
Besides laboring to win over those holding the balance of power, the
administration leaders had the difficult problem of keeping their own
followers in line. Douglas and his associates were likewise trying to
make converts. Many elements in northern constituencies were vocal in
their efforts to compel Democratic Congressmen to defeat this scheme
of the "slave power." Mass meetings and press campaigns were out-
spoken. More difficult to combat was the carelessness of a number of
the Democratic members loyal to the administration. They disliked to
sit in the House, were often absent, and several were habitually drunk.
Thus while the Republican and anti-Lecompton Democrats were stub-
bornly in their seats, always ready to muster full strength on a vote, the
administration ranks were often thinned; and Stephens upon occasion
found himself betrayed by his own followers.
Early in the struggle the House Democrats in caucus appointed an
executive committee to discipline the ranks. Stephens was chairman, and
his associates were Hatch of New York, Phillips of Pennsylvania, Phelps
of Missouri, and William H. English of Indiana. They were to do what
they could to see that the full strength of the administration was avail-
able and, at need, were to summon other caucus meetings. Theirs was
a difficult task. At times they must keep intoxicated members off the
floor, but near enough at hand to be brought in and made to utter a
thick monosyllable when their names were called. On one call of the
House an absent Kentucky member was found on the street. He seemed
all right, but suddenly he screamed, "Oh God, I am drunk, drunk,
drunk!" He was on the verge of delirium tremens and fell sprawling
into a grocery cellar. Holding the majority in line was not inspiring
work.26
The sum of the difficulties emphasized the common legislative fact
that only compromise could avert defeat. The discovery of some such
formula became ever more imperative. The introduction of a resubmis-
sion plan by the anti-Lecompton Democrat, Montgomery of Pennsyl-
vania, not unlike that of Senator Crittenden, suggested the possibility